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Tower of St. Stephen’s Church. 
(Bristol Past and Present, J.F. Nichols and J. Taylor.) 


The historian who seeks to investigate parish life in fifteenth- and 
early-sixteenth-century Bristol is beset by problems. Radical 
changes at and after the Reformation swept away much of the 
preceding Catholic establishment, obliterating monasteries and 
friaries for instance, and, while not replacing parish churches, 
fundamentally altering their internal appearance and the regime of 
life they encompassed. Change has been no less dramatic more 
recently: in addition to a demographic upheaval which has left the 
medieval city a depopulated, commercial centre in a much larger 
conurbation, the blitz may also be mentioned since it destroyed a 
number of the city’s churches and their muniments with them. 
Much has been lost and will never be recovered. Given the 
generally low reputation of the pre-Reformation church, the 
present endeavour may at first seem somewhat futile. 
Nevertheless, past unwillingness to address the theme of late 
medieval piety brings advantages. In recent years, many historians 
have seen fit to recast the Reformation and have emphasized that 
it was imposed by the King as a political act. The insistence that a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the Church necessarily tainted the 
preceding period, with the laity chafing at the bit for change, may 
be set aside. This represents a liberation, and paves the way for a 
much more positive analysis of pre-Reformation practice. Despite 
serious losses, Bristol yet affords excellent contemporary evidence 
illustrative of the tenor of parish life. Even cursory analysis reveals 
an intensity of devotion and a readiness for investment either of 
which might cast serious doubt on traditional interpretations. The 
following will, by contrast, suggest that the generations immedi- 
ately preceding the Reformation witnessed a very remarkable 
phase of Christian history, as the profound pastoral and Jjurisdic- 
tional changes wrought within the western Catholic Church in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries came fully to fruition at the local 
and parish level. My intention, then, is to exploit Bristol’s archival 
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potential — and particularly that of the parish of All Saints’ — to 
shed light on the local ramifications of earlier change and reveal 
how the late medieval Church sought to involve its members in the 
liturgical and managerial life of its parishes. 

Consideration of late medieval Bristol’s circumstances must be a 
priority. For the greater part of its history Bristol has been one of 
England’s most important towns. London apart, which was much 
larger than any other English town in the Middle Ages and later, 
Bristol in the fifteenth century, with a population of approximately 
10,000, was second only to Norwich with some 15,000. If small by 
modern standards, Bristol was the regional capital for the south- 
west of England and much the largest town on the western 
seaboard. Its size reflects the relative health of a broadly-based 
economy which served a rich and productive hinterland. The 
fourteenth century witnessed noteworthy growth, as profits from 
weaving and exporting woollen cloth were supplemented by the 
gains of importing and distributing wines from Bordeaux. An 
honour clearly reflecting such success was the incorporation, in 
1373, of Bristol as a county in its own right, a status of which no 
other town could boast. The fifteenth century was by comparison 
disappointing. Times were harder, with the loss of Bordeaux 
hindering the wine trade, and the profits from woollen cloth 
production and export stagnating as London’s merchants increas- 
ingly dominated this most lucrative commerce. Undaunted, Bris- 
tol’s merchants sought new markets, in the North Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, and the town’s economy, retaining a broad manu- 
facturing and service base, enjoyed a stability which few English 
towns emulated. Come what may, late medieval Bristol was a 
great regional centre where the wealth of the region benefited its 
entrepot. 

But large towns were unusual: the great majority of England’s 
inhabitants lived in the countryside in the Middle Ages. Little 
work has been done as yet on rural religion, which in turn means 
that it is difficult to judge quite how distinctive urban spirituality 
was. It would nevertheless appear that unusual conditions made 
for singular intensities. Very high mortality rates probably 
heightened the intensity of devotion within large towns. It is also 
probable that Bristol only maintained its population by constant 
immigration, which meant that citizens were comparatively ‘root- 
less’, and, unlike their rural counterparts, unable to depend on 
extended families or on a relatively stable village community for 
intercessory services. If Bristollians wanted religious services they 
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had to pay for them. Their wealth meant that many did, and they 
made provision for their souls in a far more flamboyant manner 
than their rural relations. Wealth was sufficient to set Bristollians 
apart, but there were other opportunities arising from legal 
conditions peculiar to towns — to be investigated in more detail 
below — which also rendered the religious customs and conditions 
of the town idiosyncratic. 

For the time being, however, it is worth pondering the most 
obvious spiritual manifestation of Bristol’s worldly success. Put at 
its simplest, so wealthy a town might support a remarkable variety 
of religious institution and expression. In addition to a large 
Augustinian Abbey, St Augustine’s, now the cathedral, there was 
the small Benedictine priory of St James’ in the Horsefair, and at 
the foot of St Michael’s Hill a small community of Augustinian 
canonesses, the house of St Mary Magdalene. There were numer- 
ous almshouses, probably the most prominent of which was the 
hospital of St Mark, known as the Gaunts, on College Green, but 
with smaller equivalents being established with some frequency 
throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by rich local 
merchants. Each of the four orders of friars had a house in the 
town, the Greyfriars in Lewins Mead, the Blackfriars in Broad 
Mead, the Austin friars near Temple Meads, and the Whitefriars, 
or Carmelites, near the present day Colston Hall. In addition, 
Bristol had some eighteen parishes, maintained, equipped and 
staffed as a result of parishioners’ duty and voluntary largesse, and 
within each of these were several supernumerary and stipendiary 
clergy, some of whom - like the parish clerk — were usually 
supported by the whole parish, others of whom - like chantry 
priests — were supported by wealthy individuals. In short, Bristol 
had a great variety of religious provision, much of which was both 
established and maintained by free choice; it also had numerous 
clergy, many if not most of whom were supported voluntarily and 
all of whom could be called upon by different individuals for 
various services. To take one example, citizens sought the presence 
and ministrations of priests, be they incumbents or stipendiaries, at 
their funerals; they also sought the services of parish clerks and the 
attendance and prayers of friars — often all four orders of friars. The 
weeks after a funeral often saw a continuing array of services 
reaching a peak at the month mind, which might see the several 
varieties of clergy again present, ministering and praying. Many 
also sought a year’s mind, or anniversary, which similarly depended 
upon the ministrations and presence of numerous clergy. 
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All in all, it is important to emphasize the considerable invest- 
ment and commitment that townspeople in Bristol (and indeed 
elsewhere) continuously made to the late medieval Church in its 
many manifestations, and to the clergy in their different stamps. 
The Church seems undeniably to have provided the laity with 
important and much valued services. There is, moreover, ample 
evidence to suggest that the laity used these services: men and 
women invested heavily, in terms both of their money and their 
time and labour, in the apparatus and personnel of the Church, 
and they availed themselves of the services on offer to procure the 
advantages promised. It is at this juncture appropriate to ponder 
the Church and the precise use that the medieval laity made of it. 

The premise which explains why the laity in Bristol in the late 
Middle Ages (and indeed men and women to this day in any 
Christian society) were profoundly affected by and responded so 
whole-heartedly to the Church is indissolubly bound up with 
salvation. We need to consider what the Church demanded of 
believers in order to guarantee salvation, and must also remember 
that the responses demanded of ordinary people were normally 
envisaged within the context of the parish. Belief and attendance 
were perhaps the two most obvious demands, but no less impor- 
tant was the requirement that Christians participate in the Sac- 
raments of the Church. Some, like Baptism, Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction, were rites of passage at critical stages of life. 
Others had a perhaps more profound importance, with the 
Eucharist, or Mass, providing a regularly celebrated central point 
for much Christian worship and ceremony, and the Sacrament of 
Penance proffering the practical means for procuring salvation. 
While the Sacrament of the Eucharist has retained an undoubted 
centrality in Church life, Penance has fared less well, with the 
Reformation substituting in much of Northern Europe corporate 
or internalised responses for the more demonstrative penitential 
practices characteristic of late medieval Catholicism. To grasp the 
priorities and practices of the pre-Reformation parish, careful 
attention must be paid to Penance. It dealt with sin, the main 
stumbling block between mankind and salvation. Its most impor- 
tant aspect concerned the guilt or blame — the culpa — attached to 
sin. This might be dealt with by confession, and, as a result of 
rulings by the fourth Lateran Council of 1215, every Christian had 
an obligation to confess at least once annually. A properly 
penitent and shriven Christian could rest assured that he or she 
would not be damned; but more had to be done to be assured of 
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Heaven. Even after the guilt of sin had been absolved, there was 
still the penalty — the poena — attached to whatever sins had been 
committed. This too had to be dealt with. The penalty could be 
satisfied by penances or good works in this life, but, as a result of 
further twelfth- and thirteenth-century doctrinal definitions by 
academics and theologians, the process might be completed or 
indeed fully accomplished in Purgatory. The definition and devel- 
opment of the doctrine of Purgatory, the ‘third place’, the 
staging-post to Heaven, even if strictly of only subsidiary impor- 
tance, had profound effects in shaping the popular Christian 
response and, with this, parish life in the later Middle Ages. Its 
importance merits further consideration. 

Some conceived of Purgatory as blissful, as the barriers between 
God and the soul were being progressively reduced; most dwelt on 
its pain. It is important to emphasize, however, that the process 
was finite and could be greatly eased by good works, performed 
either by the individual concerned or by others who specifically 
undertook to help him or her. Good works were intrinsically 
meritorious, but the most important principle to grasp is that they 
obliged whoever had benefited to intercede for the benefactor. 
Good works fostered a reciprocal mentality and practice. For 
example, if a man provided alms for the poor, he might expect 
their prayers in return. If a parishioner made donations, either of 
money or artefacts, to the clergy, he or she might expect prayers in 
return. If the parishioner made donations to the parish church, 
either of vessels or vestments or of money for building work, he or 
she might expect prayers in return from the parishioners and 
clergy who benefited. The principle can be extended. If a par- 
ishioner established a chantry, obviously the daily Masses cele- 
brated and prayers said by the priest specifically employed 
naturally constituted intercession, but insofar as the service also 
provided an extra priest in the parish at no extra cost, this obliged 
beneficiaries, the parishioners, to pray for their benefactor, the 
chantry founder. Similarly anniversaries provided founders with a 
re-enactment of the funeral service which reliably provided for 
intercession. But in addition, for instance, to the prayers that 
paupers might be expected to offer for the dole invariably distri- 
buted, many perpetual anniversary founders specifically sought to 
enable their parish to profit financially from the endowment 
supporting the service. This was done to elicit intercession from 
the whole parish. Purgatory emphasized the need for good works 
and for intercession, from both living and dead. To study late 
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medieval religion is to realize that a prime motive force was the 
craving for intercession. It is also to realize that it was a reciprocal 
Church: if one could, one gave in order to get — either prayer, 
commendation, or services. To take one example, since the honest 
poor were intrinsically blessed and their prayers powerful, their 
intercession was avidly sought and primed by the marked genero- 
sity of the wealthy. Intercession expedited the progress of the soul 
through Purgatory. And in Bristol, in the absence of an extended 
family or a supportive village community, and a milieu suffering 
higher than average mortality, anxiety to procure intercession may 
have been more intense, and the need to make a mark to be 
remembered all the more pressing. 

But what of factors peculiar to a town like Bristol? There was a 
heavy presence of friars: all four main orders had a house there. In 
origin, friars both expressed the pressures and problems intrinsic 
to town life and represented the Church’s solution to them. The 
friars’ poverty was no barrier for the urban poor or the disposs- 
essed, but their loyalty to the Church and devotion to rigorous 
educational standards and to preaching enabled them to combat 
the heresy and extremism prevalent in the urban milieu. Friars 
emerged in the early-thirteenth century, at roughly the same time 
as the obligation to confess at least once annually was promulgated 
and as the new teachings on Purgatory and good works started to 
circulate. It may well have been the friars who spread these 
teachings; they were certainly always prominent as confessors, 
and, being dependent on alms-giving, had an interest in empha- 
sizing the value of good works. It is noteworthy that many of 
Bristol’s citizens sought the presence of friars at their funerals and 
other post obit ceremonies to benefit from their intercession — 
indicating the friars’ sustained effectiveness and popularity. Given 
the relative concentration of friars in Bristol, and their association 
with and interest in penitential teachings, it is likely that they 
played a part, by preaching and hearing confession, in heightening 
the penitential response of townspeople. Instruction at confession, 
or from the pulpit, or more informally, may on the one hand have 
left the poorer sort in no doubt as to their duty to pray for others 
and their benefactors in particular, and on the other have left the 
rich in no doubt at all as to their need for intercession and in the 
advisability of giving to the church and to the poor in order to 
satisfy this need. 

Second, it is abundantly apparent that piety in Bristol was 
largely accompanied by and indeed expressed through giving — of 
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money, goods and property. To concentrate briefly on the last of 
these, a gift of property might obviously be of enormous signifi- 
cance to a parish. It might, for instance, be used as an endowment 
to provide the parish community with an income from the rents 
accruing, which might provide extra services or lighten par- 
ishioners’ financial obligations. In towns like Bristol, factors 
prevailed which made the devise of property to parishes, or the 
Church in general, relatively easy. In the countryside or in small 
towns, the tenure by which land was held ensured that land should 
either pass to the heirs of the body, or, in their absence, revert to 
the lord of the manor. In large towns or boroughs, immovable 
property was regarded as if it were a chattel or movable and was 
held in burgage tenure. It could be devised by its owner in his or 
her will to whomsoever he or she wished. Although, of course in 
many cases the family profited, property might be devised to other 
beneficiaries, and it was as a result easier for the Church to profit in 
Bristol, and similar towns, than elsewhere. While avoiding exag- 
geration, because the process was never exactly frequent, endow- 
ments could nevertheless be devised with relative ease to Bristol’s 
parishes by rich parishioners seeking chantries and anniversaries. 
The legal niceties of precisely who held property so devised shifted 
during the later middle ages; in practice, however, churchwardens 
and parishioners played a steady and important role administering 
parish endowments, and the parish benefited either from the 
services of supernumerary priests or from extra revenues. 

The third and final factor to be mentioned, while not applying 
solely to Bristol, is nevertheless of considerable importance in 
light of the points recently made and concerns another develop- 
ment springing from the changes and definitions of the thirteenth 
century. As a result of ordinances promulgated in church synods, 
parishioners had been assigned responsibility for maintaining the 
fabric of their parish churches — that is, of the nave and tower. And 
from synods slightly later in the thirteenth century came the 
responsibility for maintaining vestments, vessels and the equip- 
ment necessary for the proper conduct of worship in the parish. So 
by the fifteenth century, parishioners had exercised considerable 
responsibility concerning the maintenance and management of 
parish church and services for a considerable period. They had 
garnered a wealth of collective experience and had developed a 
marked degree of expertise in directing many of the basic aspects 
of parish life, particularly through the office of churchwarden 
which had emerged to cope with growing lay responsibilities. 
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Overall in Bristol, the factors identified dovetailed together to 
produce a distinctive parish religion. Relative rootlessness and 
high mortality rates may well have inclined many to a heightened 
response, which may in turn have been intensified by the promi- 
nent clerical presence within the town. Many of.Bristol’s inha- 
bitants had the wealth to respond with flamboyance and, because 
of their liberty to devise real estate, with substance. Moreover, 
parishes, which were often the main beneficiaries of pious genero- 
sity, were staffed with capable lay officials able to keep and 
administer the bequests and endowments intended to procure 
intercession. It is to be emphasized that the late medieval urban 
parish proved itself equal to the many demands made of its 
liturgical and managerial expertise: it could organise and perform 
services, keep gifts, maintain endowments and preserve par- 
ishioners’ memory. In short, it demonstrated all the qualities 
necessary to attract increasing endowments and responsibility. 
These conditions produced a system typified by generous endow- 
ment and well managed intercession. The efforts of parish officials 
and representatives ensured both the desired intercessory 
response from living parishioners and kept endowments secure. 
But revenues and the wherewithal for worship came very often 
from dead parishioners. In towns like Bristol many parishes 
evolved a regime in which income came largely from the bene- 
faction of dead parishioners and in which the intercessory respon- 
sibility towards these benefactors loomed large; in market-town 
and rural parishes, by comparison, revenues for services, equip- 
ment and maintenance came from the ceaseless collections and 
offerings of living parishioners. 


It is time to turn from the general to the particular. The evidence 
which survives for the parish church of All Saints’, Bristol, proves 
especially rewarding and suggests how the laity responded to 
teaching and to the duties assigned to them. Very briefly, the 
documentation reveals that the parish raised revenues to maintain 
fabric and services largely from rents accruing from property 
devise. The most generous endowment was early: in 1261 Alice 
Hailes had given the parish a property referred to in later 
documentation as the Green Lattice, which yielded an annual 
income of approximately £5 by the fifteenth century. In the 1450s 
Thomas Halleway established a perpetual chantry in All Saints’, 
but the revenues from its endowment were generally kept separate 
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from parish monies. A number of perpetual anniversary endow- 
ments, however, established mainly in the mid- and late-fifteenth 
century, augmented parish income quite substantially. The parish 
garnered steady income from collections, from charges for burials, 
and from pew rents, but more came from endowments devised by 
parishioners preparing for death. Living parishioners, rather than 
being enmeshed in an exacting regime of revenue-raising by all 
possible means, had on the one hand to maintain a regime of 
reciprocal intercession for their benefactors, and on the other 
maintain the endowments. The All Saints’ archive discloses an 
urban parish functioning on the dual axis of memory and manage- 
ment, and maintaining thereby its spiritual and financial battery: 
the pre-Reformation penitential parish stands revealed with 
noteworthy clarity. 

Prior to discussion of the parish, brief description of its muni- 
ments is apposite. First, some thirty wills survive for fifteenth- and 
early-sixteenth-century parishioners, which, given that All Saints’ 
was relatively small — numbering less than 200 houseling members, 
where 400 was probably nearer the average in late medieval 
Bristol — compares well with other parishes. On the one hand, this 
may give pause emphasizing just how much has been lost, particu- 
larly regarding evidence concerning ‘ordinary’ parishioners; but on 
the other, it is worth pointing out that many of the wills are for 
husband and wife — when considered together these are often 
particularly revealing as to a family’s plans and priorities. As for 
parish documentation, the first item to be mentioned must be the 
All Saints’ Church Book. This contains a wealth of information. 
There are, for instance, two inventories one compiled in 1395 and 
the other in 1469. Comparison reveals just how much the parish 
had accumulated in seventy-five years. There is also a long run of 
accounts, from c. 1410-1480, entered in the Book, supplemented 
by later unbound accounts; among many other things, they reveal 
a good deal about the churchwardens and their management of the 
parish regime. Perhaps the most remarkable documentation in the 
whole collection is to be found at the beginning of the Book, witha 
short series of parish Ordinances followed by a list of parish ‘good 
doers, by whom livelode, tenements and other goods have been 
given to the church’, itemizing first the tenements given to the 
church, donors’ names and the evidence surviving for each 
property, then listing names of clerical benefactors and what each 
of these had given, and finally listing lay benefactors and their 
benefactions. This had avowedly been compiled to facilitate the 
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memory of and intercession for all benefactors. Even apart from 
the Book, there is more: a long series of accounts for Halleway’s 
Chantry, and a considerable cache of the title deeds for many of 
the parish’s properties and many other miscellanea. All Saints’ has 
a quite remarkable collection of material produced by and for its 
late medieval parishioners; it affords particular depth of coverage 
for the later-fifteenth century. 

As the All Saints’ Church Book contains the most interesting 
material, analysis of its contents may be our priority. The Ordin- 
ances at the beginning of the Book, dated to 1488, while touching 
on only a few aspects of parish government are of considerable 
interest in revealing principles of conduct within the parish. The 
first concerns the support of the parish clerk, that is of the priest’s 
main assistant. Parishioners had decided that in any one year 
seven of their number should find the clerk’s board, which seven 
were to be chosen by the churchwardens; it may well have been 
the intention that each should feed the clerk on a different day of 
the week. Moreover, every parishioner was to make a quarterly 
contribution towards the clerk’s wages. The assessment of what 
each should pay was to be made by three men chosen by the parish 
— one of the worshipful and two of the meaner sort. This particular 
distribution was intended to ensure that poorer parishioners’ 
capabilities were properly considered. If parishioners failed to find 
sufficient for the clerk’s wages, the shortfall would have to come 
out of church funds, and any failing to pay his or her share was to 
be refused housel. All parishioners, it must be noted, participated 
in such decisions, with the meaner sort fully involved to avoid the 
inequity which might lead to strife. One may ponder whether the 
desirability of shielding households too poor to shoulder the 
burden also determined the choice of those feeding the clerk in 
any year. Discretion, too, was expected of the clerk. He was 
instructed to tell no tales and stir up no strife, be it about or 
between the vicar, fellow clergy, and parishioners; clearly, anyone 
feeding at so many different tables within the parish was in all too 
prime a position for gossip. 

Another Ordinance dating from 1488 concerns parish finance. 
Again it was the decision of the whole parish that all parishioners, 
having been given fair warning, from the pulpit on the preceding 
Sunday and by three peals of the great bell on the morning in 
question, should attend the annual audit when churchwardens 
presented their accounts. Any without reasonable excuse was to 
be fined for non-attendance, one pound of wax if he were ‘of the 
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council’, and a half a pound if he were not. After the accounts had 
been read and approved, the whole parish moved to choose a new 
churchwarden to serve for two years — by the most voice of the 
parish. Again, the principles of parish conduct emerge: it was a 
corporate parish in which all were expected to take a part. All 
theoretically had a voice and all were to be kept informed, 
especially about matters of finance. A line was drawn, however, 
defining a group assigned more responsibility but who were also 
penalized more severely for failure to co-operate. Presumably 
wardens tended to be taken from this group; certainly scrutiny of 
the wardens and trustees in charge of parish government reveals a 
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few names occurring repeatedly. An elite, who had presumably 
prospered in business or commercial affairs, often worked in 
association with the parish clergy and took care of the details of 
government, but broader responsibilities fell on the shoulders of 
all. Even on brief acquaintance, the Ordinances are suggestive of a 
thoughtful and sophisticated parochial organisation, with a broad 
swathe of laity accustomed to the exercise of initiative and 
responsible for ambitious decisions concerning their own conduct 
and the maintenance of parish services and personnel. 
Benefaction lists constitute the next main section of the Church 
Book. Although of great interest, it must be admitted that there is 
no obvious means of checking how comprehensive they are. They 
can nevertheless be taken as a reflection of the holdings of the 
parish in late-fifteenth century. They first itemize ‘good doers who 
gave livelode’, that is property: William Newberry had given 12s 
rent of assize in Baldwin Street, for which there were twelve 
evidences; Martin Draper had given an annual quitrent of 12d 
from a house in Lewins Mead to provide for a lamp burning before 
the cross altar, for which there were two evidences under seven 
seals and a sealed testament; John le Gate had given 4s to the 
church from the Corner House next to the conduit in Corn Street, 
for which there was one evidence with two seals; Alice Hailes had 
given a tenement in the High Street called the Green Lattice, 
which yielded £5 6s 8d annually when the benefaction list was 
compiled and for which there were nine evidences under divers 
seals as well as a testament under the Dean’s seal, and so on. None 
were as generous as Alice Hailes, but numerous benefactors had 
given rents either to the church or to provide lights and services 
within the church. The care with which proof to title is always 
itemized is striking, demonstrating a readiness on the part of the 
community to defend its interests against predators — as indeed 
they frequently had to, if expenses incurred in court cases and 
recorded in the parish accounts are anything to go by. The clergy’s 
benefactions come next. Many had been generous, contradicting 
the impression that priests and their flocks were at obligatory 
loggerheads in the generations before the Reformation. As well as 
having the best interests of the parish at heart, the clergy doubtless 
sought both to stimulate and benefit from the spiritual advocacy of 
their congregation as an intercessory battery. Two examples must 
stand for all. Sir Thomas Marshall, parish priest who died in 1434, 
gave a great Mass book, an antiphoner and psalter and a proces- 
sional; he paid for glazing two windows in the cross aisle of the 
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church — one depicting the seven works of mercy and the other the 
seven sacraments; he also paid for the so-called Gable window, to 
give more light in the choir in the south side over the presbytery; he 
gave one pair of green and one pair of blue vestments; he gave £10 
to the parish coffers and £10 to be distributed among poor 
parishioners; he established a ten-year chantry in the church, and 
to ensure that successor vicars keep his anniversary perpetually he 
built the vicarage that was to be their dwelling. Sir Maurice 
Hardwick, vicar from 1455 to 1472, was similarly generous, 
contributing towards the cost of buying the parish organ and 
towards the repair of the church ceiling, commissioning an image 
of St Ursula ‘to excite people to devotion’, donating several sets of 
altar cloths, gilding the image of All Saints and the parish crucifix 
with burnished gold, adding to the collection of parish books, and 
perhaps most tellingly donating a rich, red velvet cloth embroi- 
dered with ten flowers of gold with scriptures in the foot of each 
flower and also embroidered with the letters M and H (the donor’s 
initials), which cloth was to be hung behind the image of All Saints 
at every principle feast — this vicar left his mark prompting a 
perpetual response from his parish. 

The next section of the Book records what the laity gave to the 
church. Some were very generous, much more generous than 
would ever have been assumed from their wills — as in the case of 
Henry and Alice Chestre. Henry Chestre, who died in 1470, left a 
fairly meagre will. He commended his soul to God, bequeathed 
6s 8d to his vicar ‘for tithes forgotten’, and 2s to Worcester 
cathedral, his ‘mother church’. To his widow, Alice, he bequea- 
thed his estate residue, named her his executrix, and requested a 
chantry. Alice, who died in 1485, left a more informative will. Her 
cancellation of a debt of £100 suggests that she was a woman of 
means. At a cost of £30 she established a five-year chantry, 
apparently satisfying Henry’s request. Alice, too, compensated for 
tithes forgotten, but by donating a bowl and maser both in silver 
and gilt. This apart neither appears from his or her will to have 
been a benefactor of All Saints’. The Church Book proves the 
impression erroneous. By devising his estate to Alice, Henry 
followed the common practice of entrusting the widow with the 
responsibility of making pious provision for them both. The 
Church Book reveals the noteworthy generosity of Alice’s 
response. She embellished the church, donating two carved and 
gilded tabernacles, one surrounding the image of Christ in the 
church, the other adjoining the Lady altar; she paid for gilding the 
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Lady altar, commissioned an altar cloth, refurbished the rood loft 
and carving on the front of the rood altar; she provided an 
enamelled silver cross for Sunday processions, a hearse cloth for 
the church and a latten bowl for washing relics on relic Sunday. To 
comment first on the donation of vessels and vestments to the 
church, which many other parishioners in addition to the Chestres 
indulged in, it is apparent that All Saints’ accumulated equipment 
at a prodigious rate in the fifteenth century. Indeed, it 1s instruc- 
tive to compare the two inventories contained in the All Saints’ 
Church Book: each contains movables only, but the compilation 
made in 1469 far outweighs that made in 1395. 

Further analysis discloses a parish benefiting from yet more. The 
Church Book reveals that Alice Chestre had, for instance, pro- 
vided for a chantry for the fifteen years since her husband’s death. 
This implies that the five-year chantry mentioned in her will simply 
extended the duration of service to twenty years. But perhaps the 
most striking omission from both wills concerns a tenement in 
Broad Street which the Chestres had granted to All Saints’. The 
Church Book reveals that income from this was to provide ‘a Mass 
of Jesus by note to be kept and continued every Friday’ costing 
32s 6d per annum, and two perpetual anniversaries during the 
year, one commemorating Henry’s death on 14 February, the 
other Alice’s on 4 March, each costing 7s 1d. A lease of the Broad 
Street property from 1486, surviving in the All Saints’ deed 
collection, mentions a rent of £5 per annum. This tallies with 
information in the Church Book that the chuch would have 4 
marks a year (53s 4d) ‘as the rent goes now’. Although obliged to 
maintain the endowment, the parish would plainly be the main 
financial beneficiary of the Chestres’ property devise. The anniver- 
saries and Jesus Mass were neither the sole nor even the main 
purpose of the benefaction; they were meant rather to serve as 
perpetual reminders of the collective duty that the parish had to 
intercede for its benefactors. Other parish families, like the 
Bakers, the Leynells and the Snygges, were similarly generous in 
providing the parish with equipment, stipendiaries and endow- 
ments, and it should be emphasized how important a role widows 
might play as benefactresses to the parish. In that they played this 
role usually after their husband’s and before their own death, it is 
hardly reflected in surviving wills and has evaded historians’ 
scrutiny. 

If wills and parish documentation, taken together, unequivo- 
cally indicate parishioners’ largesse, explaining why the All Saints’ 
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regime apparently escaped the routine of constant common finan- 
cial levy, can we tell what reciprocal intercession benefactors 
earned? The Church Book reveals a good deal. It was itself a book 
of memory, suggesting something of the seriousness with which 
the parish took duties towards benefactors. The introductions to 
the two inventories in the Book repay consideration. Both were 
said to have been compiled as ‘a memorial and a remembrance to 
all manner of people who come after’. The phrase is significant, 
suggesting that the compilation was made with a dual purpose 
rather than the obvious single aim of safeguarding goods. To have 
a ‘memorial’ implies a backward-looking purpose, commemorat- 
ing benefactors and benefactions; ‘remembrance’ seems, on the 
other hand, forward-looking, preserving what had been accumu- 
lated with the intention of encouraging others to give in the future. 
In addition, both the Church Book and many of the All Saints’ 
wills reveal that the parish had a bede roll, that is a list of 
benefactors, which was read out weekly at High Mass. So, in 
addition to services like chantries and anniversaries, which the 
churchwardens maintained to preserve memory, a weekly rehear- 
sal would have brought all benefactors’ names repeatedly before 
the living. There was also a General Mind, an annual commemor- 
ation or corporate anniversary for all benefactors, significantly 
placed on the Thursday and Friday following Ash Wednesday, at 
the heart of the penitential season, although similar services 
occurred in other parishes at different times of the year. But finally 
it is well worth quoting the passage in the Church Book which 
introduces the lists of benefactors and benefactions and dwells on 
the function of commemoration in general and of the Book as a 
book of memory in particular. “The names of good-doers and 
well-willers by whom livelode has been given to the church of All 
Hallon shall be read out at the General Mind and at High Mass 
weekly, so that they shall never be forgotten but held in remem- 
brance [note again, the juxtaposition of past and future memory] 
and prayed for of all this parish, those that be now and those that 
be to come; and also for an example that you living may likewise 
do for yourself and for your friends while they be in this world, 
THAT after this transitory life you may be had in the number of 
good doers rehearsed by name and in the special prayer of 
Christian people’. 

Far from being merely pious aspiration, the indications are that 
memorial and remembrance did function. Wills, the benefaction 
lists and the long run of parish accounts available for All Saints’, 
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all reveal a constant flow of bequests and the sporadic estab- 
lishment of new services; parish and chantry accounts also reveal 
that anniversaries were faithfully celebrated, that the desired 
revenues accrued to the parish, that chantries were carefully 
managed and the General Mind assiduously kept. Benefaction was 
worthwhile; churchwardens in particular ensured that it was, 
attending to the processes whereby good works procured due 
intercession. Having drawn attention to churchwardens and the 
part they played in managing an intercessory regime, it 1s worth 
mentioning that, following the inventories and preceding the 
parish accounts, the Church Book briefly lists the names and 
achievements of different pairs of churchwardens. Their good 
works are recorded, as a memorial and remembrance, that they 
too might benefit from commemoration and intercession in reward 
for toiling for the parish. 

Having described some of the records which survive for All 
Saints’, it is worth pondering the implications of their survival. 
Why do so many records survive for what would in many other 
respects seem to have been an unexceptional parish? Is the 
assumption that it was unexceptional correct? Did other parishes 
in late medieval Bristol generate similar quantities of documen- 
tation which has simply been lost? With the exception only of the 
benefaction and churchwarden lists, all other documentation in 
the All Saints’ archive has equivalents elsewhere — many other 
parishes, for instance, have deeds, St Ewen’s has parish accounts, 
and St James’ and St Mary Redcliffe have chantry accounts. All 
Saints’ is extraordinary mainly because it has managed to preserve 
so much for so long. But questions as to the precise nature of the 
documentation are unavoidable. Why, if the parish accounts were 
apparently copied into the Church Book towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, was the parish keen to have accounts that dated 
back to the first decade of the century? Why did it bother? Was it 
to celebrate past benefactions and encourage others? Or was it a 
model for future wardens? The precise reason is far from clear. 
There is, nevertheless, sufficient information to shed a glimmer of 
light on the question of quite why the Book was compiled. The 
section itemizing clerical benefaction mentions that Sir Maurice 
Hardwick, vicar from 1455 to 1472 ‘had laboured to compile and 
make the Book to be a memorial and a remembrance for ever, for 
the curates and churchwardens that shall be, for the time that 
every man to put yearly his account for one evidence of the 
livelode of the Church, and for to put in the names of good doers, 
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and the names of the wardens of the church and what good they 
did in their days that they must yearly be prayed for’. But the 
Church Book in the precise form in which we have it was not 
Hardwick’s work, for we are told that one Sir John Thomas (vicar 
from 1479-1503, and previously a parish clerk) helped too and 
‘wrote the book up’. Thomas was a scribe; we are told elsewhere in 
the Book that he had written John Jenkins’ testament and on 
request altered it, and we know too that as “Thomas, clerk’ he had 
written out the earliest of the surviving Halleway Chantry accounts 
in 1464. If Hardwick had initiated the scheme, the dates in the 
1480s assigned to many items in the Book indicate that the venture 
had taken time to come to fruition. But what prompted Hardwick 
and a parish clerk, later vicar, to compile a book of memorial and 
remembrance? More may have been at stake than intercession. In 
an unusually personal entry we are told that Hardwick ‘procured, 
moved and stirred a parishioner’, the widow Agnes Fylour, to give 
her dwelling in the High Street to All Saints’ in 1467. It was in fact 
the property abutting the Green Lattice, and profits over and 
above the costs of an anniversary for Agnes and her late husband 
were to go to the parish. Her son, a London merchant, Thomas 
Fylour, clearly resented her decision ‘and would have broken her 
last will’ in order to reserve the house to his own use. ‘He 
promised Hardwick great good to assist him’ in this aim — in other 
words, he tried to bribe the vicar. But Hardwick would have none 
of it. He and his churchwardens, William Rewley and John 
Compton, ‘by plea withstood him as it appears in their account’; 
and by good fortune the relevant account survives, and indeed 
briefly itemizes the costs that the parish had to find to fight the 
case. A compromise resulted. The property was to revert to All 
Saints’ only after the death of both Thomas and his sister; but both 
had to pay for their parents’ anniversary in the interim. Later 
accounts show that the parish did eventually administer and profit 
from the house. 

Such detail is rare. The Fylours were, however, a fairly promi- 
nent parish family: Agnes’ husband and his brother had frequently 
been churchwardens, and Thomas himself had earlier acted as an 
agent, procuring a fine vestment that All Saints’ was buying and 
bringing it down from London for the parish. The eventual tussle 
may well have worried vicar and wardens, and convinced Hard- 
wick of the wisdom of keeping record adequate to support title, 
hence explaining the stress on evidence in the Church Book, 
Significantly, we are told after the entry on Hardwick’s labours to 
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compile the Book and immediately preceding that concerning the 
Fylours, that Hardwick had commissioned a coffer with lock and 
key in which to keep the evidence of the livelode, that is church 
endowments: ‘where before they lay abroad likely to be embezzled 
and mischiefed’, now they were set under four keys, with the vicar 
having one key, the churchwardens one each, and the most 
worshipful man of the parish having the remainder. Security seems 
suddenly to have become pressing. The urge to keep control of 
endowment and possessions had implications that were of both 
material and spiritual import in the late medieval parish. A 
particular crisis in All Saints’ prompted the clergy to record, 
compile and keep, which helps to explain why the parish now has 
so much. It was perhaps only a matter of time before a particularly 
disturbing court case might underscore the wisdom of keeping 
‘evidences’, but recorded information undoubtedly both reflected 
and strengthened the cult of memory in the late medieval parish. 
The regular recitations of names and benefactions, and of conse- 
quent duties to the past and to the future, must surely have altered 
perceptions of time. Benefactors long dead were hardly less of a 
reality than the living. Given the penitential scheme, memory 
acted, not only as a safeguard, but to strengthen parish identity, 
celebrating the dead, binding the living and paving the way for the 
corporate interests of the parish in the future. But it was not 
allowed to continue; more was at stake in the Reformation than is 
often supposed. 
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